CHAPTER  XII
DEADLY CROSS-EXAMINATIONS
THAT week had been a very eventful one for Edward
Carson ; not only had he sat up night after night in the
House of Commons, but two days before the memorable
scene just described he had made his name at the English
Bar in a no less spectacular and decisive way than he had
during the previous February in the House of Commons by
his maiden speech.
His first brief in London, strangely enough, had been in
Chancery : an English solicitor sent in a " green card " to
him from the outer Lobby, and, when Carson came out,
asked him if he would be willing to undertake a case in
Chancery. Well, yes, he knew that Mr. Carson was not
experienced in the English Courts, but there was a special
reason. Carson found that the litigation had arisen concern-
ing the interpretation of a deed which had been drafted
by himself as a pupil of Price the Equity draftsman in Dublin
eighteen years before. He undertook the case and defended
his client's interpretation of his own draft successfully in the
High Court of Justice, Chancery Division, before Mr. Justice
Chitty. After this he began to receive a number of briefs, but
as he had only been u called " the day before yesterday he
was junior to almost every young counsel whom he was asked
to lead. One day a very confident young man named Edward
Marshall Hall was sent a brief marked " With you Mr.
Carson " ; he had never heard of Mr. Carson, and when he
was told tactfully by his solicitor that, though Mr. Carson
was an Irishman, and in matter of call to the English Bar his
junior, he, Marshall Hall, was requested to leave the Court,
so that Carson might conduct the cross-examination without
breaking the etiquette of the Bar, his indignation knew no
bounds. But he obeyed in the end, and, if he had stayed to